Radical principles of peace, retrenchment, and reform He had even
evinced a certain openness, m debate, to the idea of preferential
treatment for the Colonies But in this new raging and i evolutionary
propaganda of Chamberlain's, he could see only an attempt to
rush the country into a scheme of wasteful and costly imperialism,
dominated by competing private interests, and postponing in-
definitely those measures on which his heart was set, for raising the
condition of the people Nay, by putting taxes on their vital
necessities, it would tend to force that condition still lower

So much for what we may call the public aspect of it But how
would it be likely to affect him as the strategist of his own career?
For that we have as good a pointer as we could wish in a letter that
he wrote on September i, to his father's old friend, the Duke of
Devonshire, and in which he says

"We are on the eve of a gigantic political landslide I don't
think Balfour and those about him realize how far the degeneration
of the forces of Unionism has proceeded, and how tremendous the
counter current is going to be JJ *

Events were soon to demonstrate how justly he had appreciated
the situation Ever since Balfour had taken over the Premiership,
the evidence of by-elections had hinted at something like an in-
cipient dry rot of Unionism But instead of arresting this, the
effect of Chamberlain's latest move had been to bring the party to
the verge of disruption In the Cabinet, in the Houses, in the
country, there was a large section that was Conservative in the truest
sense of the word, and to whom this new order from Birmingham
was too large an order to stomach But even more powerful forces
had rallied with fanatical zeal to the novel idea of a crusade fqr
customs duties Between the two Mr Balfour's dilemma was cruel.
To his subtle and philosophic intelligence, this was no case for
excited declamation, but rather for dispassionate enquiry; nor were
Tariffs either a panacea or an abomination to him So he drafted a
memorandum for the Cabinet which was a good deal above most
of their heads, suggesting a very tentative and limited advance in
the direction indicated by Chamberlain

Economics apart, he had his duty as leader of his party to con-
sider, and he would be no Peel or Gladstone, to split and thereby
cripple it not for a Parliament, but a generation Only a man of
iron nerve and complete indifference to obloquy could for two yeats
and a half have succeeded in holding the balance between Pro-
tectionist "Whole-hoggers", and what an earlier age would have
known as "Abhorrers" But the captain's innings, that infuriated
the gallery, saved the side The party went to, and emerged from,
inevitable defeat at the polls, substantially intact

The crisis came to a head in the middle of September, when not
only Chamberlain, but three Free Trade members of the Cabinet,
resigned their offices, to be followed, as soon as his comatose
* Life of the Duke of Devonshire by Bernard Holland, VoL II, p, 320.